shoemaker of Merano, and when, after her death, it became
my duty to destroy it, it was nearly half completed and I
knew that I was burning some of her most beautiful work.
In spite of her eyes and her failing health, in spite of her
unassuaged craving for the forbidden cigarettes, in spite of
a thousand and one interruptions, worries and anxieties of
all kinds, some of which were inevitable and some of which
might have been spared her, she toiled on doggedly and
what she wrote was good.
She even coped with her altered circumstances by en-
tirely changing her whole methods of writing. A typist
being unobtainable in Lynton, she took to making a careful
copy by hand of her rough manuscript, a copy that was
laboriously legible and well spelt... but luckily she was not
forced to do so for long. I was not a trained typist and my
speed was very limited and also I was nervous of my own
incapacity, but I could not endure to see her labours doubled
or to contemplate the additional strain to her eyes, and I
volunteered to take her dictation.
I have always felt that some kindly saint must have taken
pity upon our plight, for so far from my proving unsatis-
factory, John, who had armed herself to exercise patience
and forbearance, found my services perfectly suited to her
needs. She certainly was both considerate and patient, but
I for my part had long known all her requirements and we
achieved an eminently workable combination.
For her it was at least some measure of respite from toil,
for me it was the joy of being brought closer to her than
ever before in the creative work that was an essential part
of her being.
Immediately after her death I was besieged by the press *
with inquiries as to whether she had left any completed
book or any work sufficiently advanced for publication.
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